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by 

Con  H Schallaii 

“There  is  a certain  relief  in  change,  everi  though  it  be  from  bad 
to  worse;  as  I have  found  in  travelling  in  a stagecoach,  that  it  is 
often  a comfort  to  shift  one's  positiofi  and  be  bruised  in  a new 
place." 

Washington  Irving 
Tales  of  a-  Traveller 

Small  private  forest  ownerships  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention  during  the  post-war  years.  Two  nationwide 
studies"’  disclosed,  among  other  factors,  that  owners  of  less 
than  5,000  acres  of  forest  land  accounted  for  a major  share  of 
the  country’s  forest  land  but  were  doing  little  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  their  timber  holdings. 

Actually,  recognition  of  the  important  role  of  the  “small 
ownerships”  predates  World  War  II.  Establishment  of  sev- 
eral public  assistance  programs  (e.g.,  forestry  extension  and 
farm  forestry  assistance  programs)  attest  to  this.  But  action 
programs  have  received  their  greatest  emphasis  during  the 
last  18  years.  So  also  has  ownership  research. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a dearth  of  research  on  for- 
est ownership  in  the  Lake  States  — the  entire  Nation  for 
that  matter.  Since  then  we’ve  done  a lot  to  fill  this  void. 
Numerous  studies  dealing  with  small  forest  ownership  in  the 
Lake  States  region  not  only  have  provided  a considerable 
amount  of  descriptive  information  about  the  owner  but,  just 
as  important,  they  have  suggested  needed  areas  of  research. 

^Adapted  from  a paper  presented  at  a U.S.  Forest  Service  conference 
on  research  relating  to  small  ozvnerships , held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Nov.  ly-iQ,  iQdj.  The  author  is  a Forest  Economist  at  the  Lake  States 
Forest  Experiment  Station.  The  Station  is  maintained  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  by  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  co- 
operation zvith  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

‘^U.S.  Forest  Service.  Forests  and  national  prosperity , a reappraisal 
of  the  forest  situation  in  the  United  States.  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 
668,  QQ  pp.,  1Q48. 

^U.S.  Forest  Service.  Timber  resources  for  America's  future.  U.S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Forest  Resource  Rpt.  14,  704  pp.,  1958. 
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At  the  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  we’ve 
reached  a turning  point  and  are  now  ready  to  “shift  our  posi- 
tion” with  respect  to  ownership  research.  For  one  thing, 
past  results  have  provided  a framework  for  more  intensive 
research  on  small  woodland  problems.  But  in  addition,  the 
overall  timber  supply  picture  has  changed  in  recent  years. 

During  the  past  decade  the  volume  of  timber  growing 
stock  in  the  Lake  States  increased  by  27  percent.  During 
the  same  period  the  average  annual  cut  from  growing  stock 
dropped  by  13  percent.  There  are  dangers  in  generalizing — 
this  cut  and  inventory  relationship  does  not  hold  for  all 
species,  products,  and  age  classes,  — but  until  we  have  supply 
response  information  to  the  contrary  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  Lake  States  market-demand  problems  are  more  serious 
than  supply  problems.  In  short,  ownership  researchers  would 
do  well  not  to  rely  upon  the  timber  famine  theme  as  a basis 
for  their  work.  The  question  arises  then,  “Why  should  we 
do  more  small  ownership  research.^” 


THE  GOAL  OF  FUTURE  OWNERSHIP  RESEARCH 

The  first  area  I’d  like  to  explore  is  the  notion  of  owner 
welfare.  I’d  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this  time  that  my  com- 
ments on  owner  welfare  apply  to  the  Lake  States  and  may  or 
may  not  be  applicable  to  other  regions. 

Personally,  I feel  that  we  must  be  cautious  to  avoid 
serious  pitfalls  when  we  use  the  owners’  welfare  as  justifica- 
tion for  forest  ownership  research.  Although  we  should  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  social  implications  of  various  forestry 
policies  and  programs,  we  should  realize,  first  of  all,  that 
there  are  probably  direct  and,  no  doubt,  more  effective  and 
long-lasting  ways  to  deal  with  the  welfare  problems  observ- 
able in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Lake  States.  How,  for  example, 
are  we  to  know  that  low  and  infrequent  incomes  and  sub- 
sidies stemming  from  an  owner’s  forest  are  going  to  do  him 
any  real  good.^  Secondly,  I think  that  the  welfare  problems 
of  forest-land  owners  as  a group  tend  to  be  overplayed.  More 
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and  more  of  the  owners  in  the  Lake  States  are  justifying 
their  holding  of  forest  land  in  terms  of  its  recreational  and 
other  psychic  attributes  (fig.  1).  This,  I would  judge,  is 
prima-jacie  evidence  that  the  welfare  position  of  these  own- 
ers is  not  too  adverse. 


F-500471 

Figure  1. — More  and 
more  of  the  wood- 
land owners  in  the 
Lake  States  are  jus- 
tifying their  holding 
of  forest  land  in 
terms  of  its  recrea- 
tional and  other 
psychic  attributes. 


Let’s  consider  a hypothetical  assistance  program  where 
welfare  need  is  the  criterion  for  allocating  funds.  From  my 
own  observations,  which  may  be  biased,  I would  judge  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances  we  would  be  spending  funds  in 
the  stands  which  have  the  least  potential  as  far  as  timber 
production  is  concerned.  As  Zivnuska  has  said,  ‘‘The  ‘worst’ 
first  philosophy  has  the  appeal  to  the  heroic,  but  from  the 
production  standpoint  it  rarely  makes  good  sense. All  in 
all,  I think  that  an  ownership  research  program  designed  to 
enhance  only  the  income  position  of  the  forest  owner  does 
not  come  to  grips  with  the  overall  problem  of  low  produc- 
tivity of  small  forest  ownerships.  But  I feel  that  “welfare” 
— and  as  yet  I haven’t  defined  whose  welfare  — has  a place 
in  justifying  ownership  research.  I will  say  this  much:  In 
setting  our  ownership  research  goals  we  would  do  well  to 
adopt  the  welfare  economists’  “pareto  optimal”  criterion.  In 

"^John  A.  Zivnuska.  An  economic  viezv  of  the  small  forest  ownership 
situation.  Soc.  Amer.  Foresters  Proc.  IQ62:  14-17.  196^. 
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other  words,  we  should  not  increase  the  utility  of  certain  in- 
dividuals while  reducing  that  of  others. 

While  conducting  interviews  in  southern  Michigan  I 
was  concerned  for  woodland  owners  who,  I judged,  were 
really  “taken”  by  timber  buyers.  At  first  I was  all  for  im- 
mediate remedial  measures  to  protect  owners  from  being 
stung  when  selling  timber.  Then  I got  to  thinking  about  the 
probable  outcome  of  such  action.  I dare  say  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  sawmillers  in  southern  Michigan  would  go  out  of 
business.  Most  couldn’t  continue  to  pay  competitive  wages 
to  their  help  and  also  higher  log  prices.  Then  only  a few  of 
the  larger,  more  efficient  mills  would  be  left  to  bid  for 
stumpage. 

Although  public  sanction  of  private  timber  sales  is  far 
from  becoming  a reality  in  the  Lake  States,  orientation  of 
small  ownership  research  as  well  as  action  programs  favors 
owners  and  may  have  certain  detrimental  effects  on  loggers 
and  mill  operators.  Granted,  forcing  the  inefficient  mills  in 
southern  Michigan  out  of  business  might  be  the  best  course 
of  action  economically.  . . Why  should  owner  ignorance  re- 
garding timber  marketing  continue  to  subsidize  inefficiency 
on  the  part  of  loggers  and  mill  operators.^  But  would  the 
welfare  of  the  owners  necessarily  be  enhanced  by  raising  the 
price  of  stumpage.^  It’s  possible  that  market  outlets  for 
some  timbersheds  would  dry  up  completely  as  operators  were 
forced  out.  This  is  the  danger  of  considering  (1)  just  the 
welfare  of  the  owners,  and  (2)  only  the  short  run.  A better 
course  of  action  might  be  one  that  simultaneously  considers 
the  problems  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  stumpage. 

The  problems  of  the  loggers,  producers,  and  sawmill 
operators  seem  to  me  generally  more  strategic  than  those  of 
the  landowners  in  the  sense  that  the  demand  for  small  wood- 
land stumpage  depends  on  the  economic  position  of  those 
who  market  and  process  timber  products.  Considerable 
progress  toward  a healthier  timber  industry  and  fuller  utili- 
zation of  the  land’s  productivity  could  be  made  if  we  were  to 
spend  more  time  studying  and  appreciating  the  problems  of 
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this  group.  In  the  past  we  have  not  only  ignored  such  mar- 
ket intermediaries  but  we  have  heaped  abuse  upon  many  of 
them.  By  taking  a fresh  and  more  realistic  look  at  those 
who  buy,  harvest,  and  process  stumpage  from  the  small  for- 
est tracts  in  the  Lake  States  we  can  also  do  a lot  to  improve 
the  position  of  landowners.  We  may  be  justified  in  desiring 
better  cutting  practices,  but  as  Marquis^  told  us  14  years 
ago,  vituperative  condemnation  of  loggers  may  not  be  the 
best  way  to  win  them  over  to  the  cause  of  forestry.  Con- 
ceivably we  could  assist  the  landowner  at  the  expense  of  the 
industry  and,  of  course,  in  the  long  run  find  that  the  promo- 
tion of  better  forestry  on  the  part  of  owners  of  small  wood- 
lands'was  in  vain. 

Two  observations  are  appropriate  at  this  time:  (1).  In- 
asmuch as  harvesting  is  the  only  “foresti*}^”  applied  to  most 
small  forest  tracts,  the  loggers  and  mill  men  often  represent 
the  most  important  determinatives  of  private  forest-land 
management  in  the  Lake  States.  (2)  There  is  a relatively 
small  population  of  loggers  and  market  functionaries  to  deal 
with  when  compared  to  the  omnipresent  small  landowners. 
Therefore,  for  these  two  reasons  alone  it  would  appear  that 
more  time  should  be  spent  in  studying  problems  that  deal 
with  harvesting  and  marketing  of  products  from  small  forest 
tracts. 


HOLISTIC  APPROACH 

So  far  I have  suggested  three  possible  reasons  for  con- 
ducting ownership  research:  (1)  To  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  small  forest  holdings  to  meet  future  timber  require- 
ments, (2)  to  enhance  the  owners’  welfare,  and  (3)  to  find 
solutions  to  income  and  other  problems  of  market  inter- 
mediaries. I hope  I’ve  made  it  clear  that  any  one  of  these 
reasons  alone  would  probably  distort  our  research  effort, 
but  even  collectively  I still  find  something  missing.  What 
is  needed  is  an  integrated,  holistic  approach.*’  For  this  reason 

^'Ralph  Marquis.  Bromides  and  folklore  in  forest  econoniics. 
Soc.  Amer.  Foresters  Proc.  194/:  /6-81.  1948. 

^The  holistic  doctrine  as  applied  here  accepts  the  notion  that  one 
cannot  fully  understand  the  “small  forest  ownership  problem”  unless 
the  overall  economic  and  sociological  environment  is  also  studied. 
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Fm  happier  with  the  following  justification  for  ownership- 
type  research:  Ownership  research  should  strive  to  achieve 
more  abundant  production  of  consumer  goods  from  small 
forest  tracts,  products  that  are  more  economical  than  so- 
called  wood  substitutes. 

Such  a research  goal  is  much  broader  than  mere  “own- 
ership” research.  This  approach  would  avoid  pitfalls  re- 
sulting from  too  much  attention  given  to  only  one  or  two 
problem  areas  associated  with  the  production  and  marketing 
of  timber  products  from  small  forest  tracts. 

In  line  with  this  broad  objective  I would  like  to  propose 
that  what  we  have  been  calling  “small  forest  ownership  re- 
search” be  redesignated  as  “small-forest-tract  production 
and  marketing  research,”  since  such  designation  allows  for 
consideration  of  all  economic  problems  associated  with  pro- 
ducing timber  from  woodlands  under,  say,  5,000  acres  in  size. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Implementing  a small-tract  production  and  marketing 
research  program  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  research 
effort  would  be  spread  out  to  include  every  phase  of  timber 
growing  and  marketing,  rather  we  would  look  for  strategic 
problems  to  investigate.  The  holistic  philosophy  means  that, 
when  we  do  study  and  analyze  the  problems  of  the  owners,  or 
the  buyers,  or  the  loggers,  or  the  processors,  we  consider  the 
importance  and  interdependence  of  each  to  the  overall  pro- 
ducing, marketing,  and  consumption  schema. 

In  outlining  future  research  ideas  Fm  not  going  to 
describe  the  needs  in  terms  of  individual  projects;  instead, 
Fm  going  to  outline  certain  problem  areas.  When  it  comes 
time  to  formulate  work  plans,  a given  project  may  concern 
only  one  phase  of  a major  problem  area  or  it  may  involve 
aspects  of  two  or  more  problems.  My  research  proposals  are 
grouped  into  three  problem-area  categories  — (1)  economic 
supply,  (2)  marketing,  and  (3)  assistance  programs,  — and 
are  considered  in  that  order. 
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ECONOMIC  SUPPLY 


I have  already  mentioned  the  dilemma  stemming  from 
lack  of  stumpage  supply  response  information.  Until  we 
obtain  this  information  we  can  only  guess  as  to  the  real 
situation  in  the  Lake  States.  For  example,  how  do  we  know 
but  what  a particular  timbershed  that  exhibits  a physical 
surplus  on  paper  (that  is,  growth  exceeds  timber  cut  and  mor- 
tality) is,  in  fact,  being  logged  at  a depleting  level  (fig.  2)  ? 
What  appears  to  be  an  untapped  reserve  of  growing  stock 
might  actually  be  owned  by  individuals  who  have  no  inten- 
tion of  selling  timber.  Or  this  so-called  reserve  may  be  broken 
up  into  many  small  parcels  none  of  which  is  economical  to 
harvest. 

The  need  for  economic  supply  information  is  easy  to 
visualize;  obtaining  it  is  another  thing  since  traditional 
theory  is  not  very  helpful.  However,  I don’t  think  we  should 
ignore  the  need  for  research  because  price  theory  is  not  opera- 
tive. Time  and  effort  spent  researching  this  subject  would 
help  resolve  technical  difficulties  and  provide  us  with  some 
workable  supply  models.  More  knowledge  of  supply  response 
at  stumpage  and  intermediate  levels  not  only  would  aid 
policy  making  but  also  would  suggest  solutions  to  production 
and  marketing  inefficiencies. 

MARKETING 

As  for  studies  regarding  the  marketing  of  timber  from 
small  forest  tracts,  the  first  ones  should  be  descriptive.  The 
objective  would  be  to  identify  marketing  problems  that  are 
more  or  less  unique  with  small  forest  tracts.  Such  studies 
would  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  buyers  are  encountering 
difficulties  in  obtaining  stumpage  because  of  such  factors  as 
absentee  ownership,  urbanization,  fragmentation,  and  own- 
ership objectives  that  find  logging  incompatible  with  other 
values.  These  studies  would  also  seek  to  determine  what 
constitutes  a marginal  logging  chance  when  tract  size,  loca- 
tion, stocking,  and  species  composition  are  considered. 

I don’t  think  we  can  expect  stumpage  prices  to  decrease 
in  the  future.  If  anything,  buyers  will  probably  have  to  pay 
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Figure  2.  — Dearth  of  supply-response  information  poses  a problem. 
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more  than  they  are  paying  today.  This  could  place  the  final 
product  in  a less  favorable  position  with  respect  to  compet- 
ing materials.  In  the  end,  of  course,  the  owners  of  small 
tracts  will  suffer  from  the  lack  of  markets.  (This  situa- 
tion is  most  acute  in  the  hardwood  lumber  industry  in  the 
Lake  States.)  This  accentuates  the  need  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  logging,  marketing,  and  processing  the  final  product 
(fig.  3). 


Tackling  this  problem  will  require  more  than  just  econo- 
mists. Wood  technologists,  logging  engineers,  and  others 
can  make  important  contributions.  Economists  would  con- 
tribute by  isolating  and  describing  inefficiencies  in  the  allo- 
cation of  labor  and  capital,  institutional  factors  that  inhibit 
needed  investment  capital,  labor  problems,  etc.  If  the  cost 
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Figures  3a,  3b,  & 3c.  — The  transi- 
tion from  the  cross-cut  {A)  to 
the  power  saw  {B)  has  helped 
reduce  the  cost  of  getting  wood 
products  to  the  consumer,  but 
there  is  still  a considerable 
amount  of  hand  labor  (e.g.,  C) 
to  be  eliminated  if  certain  wood 
products  are  to  remain  competi- 
tive. (Photos  A k B courtesy 
School  of  Forestry,  ITiversity  of 
Alinnesota.) 
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of  getting  the  final  product  before  the  consumer  is  not  re- 
duced or  the  products  upgraded  in  the  near  future,  markets 
for  the  products  that  service  foresters  are  encouraging  owners 
to  grow  will  be  nonexistent  when  the  timber  matures.  An 
appropriate  observation  here  is  the  one  which  Vaux  and 
Zivnuska  made  some  time  ago.  They  have  suggested  that 
programs  which  would  restrict  output  in  the  short  run  might 
shift  the  demand  curve  to  the  left.'  In  other  words,  as  a 
result  of  output  being  curtailed,  present  markets  might  be 
lost  permanently  to  competing  materials  because  consumer 
tastes  changed. 


ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  category  — assistance  pro- 
grams. Here  there  are  numerous  possibilities.  For  one 
thing,  we  should  learn  more  about  the  residual  effectiveness 
of  forestry  assistance  programs  in  order  to  better  plan  for 
the  future.  New  or  improved  ways  of  publicizing  forestry 
assistance  programs  is  still  another  subject  for  research  since 
present  means  may  not  be  too  effective  in  reaching  the  larg- 
est segment  of  woodland  owners  — the  nonfarmer  group. 
Along  these  same  lines  it  might  be  well  to  explore  other  ways 
to  promote  the  use  of,  say,  ACP  funds.  For  example,  I ob- 
served an  indirect  approach  in  Michigan  which  might  prove 
useful  elsewhere.  In  one  area  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  private 
contractors  ^^unofficially”  take  care  of  the  dissemination  task. 
Of  course,  they  have  vested  interest  because  if  they  can  per- 
suade a private  owner  to  apply  for  cost-share  on  timber  stand 
improvement,  tree  planting,  or  fencing,  chances  are  good 
they’ll  get  the  contract  for  actually  doing  the  work. 

Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  foresters  have  the  best 
answers  to  owner  queries.  Fve  had  several  service  foresters 
suggest  areas  in  which  they  would  like  more  information. 
Maybe  in  certain  instances  better  answers  are  not  available, 
or  maybe  available  information  is  not  reaching  them.  Either 
case  represents  a need  for  more  research. 

'Henry  Vaux  and  John  Zivnuska.  Forest  production  goals : A critical 
analysis.  LAND  ECONOMICS  28:  ji8-j2g.  iQS2. 
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Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  both  have  price  reporting 
services,  and  Minnesota  has  a marketing  bulletin.  Although 
these  services  have  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  no  fol- 
low-up has  been  made  regarding  their  effectiveness.  A study 
to  appraise  these  programs  would  be  appropriate  now  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  legislation  to  extend  price  reporting  to  other 
regions  of  the  country  is  in  the  hopper. 

Another  assistance  program  study  area  would  deal  with 
the  costs  and  returns  of  assistance  to  private  individuals  as 
opposed  to  monies  spent  on  public  lands.  In  addition,  there 
undoubtedly  are  areas  where  public  assistance  could  help 
the  logger  and  timber  buyer.  Determining  such  problems 
and  means  to  correct  them  could  be  the  subject  of  another 
study. 

CONCLUSION 

At  the  August  1963  American  Farm  Fxonomics  Associa- 
tion meetings.  Professor  Philip  Raup  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  spoke  of  how  man  has  overcome  resource  de- 
ficiencies. He  reminded  us  that  uranium  had  no  value  to 
the  pioneers,  but  that  salt  licks  were  a cherished  resource. 
Foresters  will  have  to  accept  the  notion  that  some  wood  prod- 
ucts will  be  “salt  licks”  of  the  future.  I think  that  research 
concerning  small  ownerships  should  take  cognizance  of  an 
ever-changing  economy.  Further,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
anticipate  changes  in  product  mix,  land  use,  owner  charac- 
teristics, and  marketing  needs  and  techniques,  and  plan  our 
small-forest-tract  research  accordingly. 
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